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The Lord’s Additions to the Church. 


When the early church membership was form- 
ing, “the Lord added daily to the church,” says 
the book of Acts, “such as should be saved.” 
And into this last clause no predestination is 
injected by the Revised Version which so cor- 
rectly reads, “such as were being saved.” 

The Lord always adds a true convert to his 
Church before men can add him to one of their 
churches. He becomes a Church member as 
soon as the Lord receives him and He the Lord 
as his head over all things; and he becomes a 
member of some special organization or chureh 
as soon as men receive him there. The interval 
of time between the Lord’s addition of him to 
his Church and men’s to their church may be 
shorter or longer—even the residue of his days 
—without altering the fact that he is a church 
member, having a spiritual fellowship in the 
holy, universal Church, the communion of saints. 
“For the Lord hath received him.” 

This, accordingly, is the apostolic description 
of the “seal” of membership in the Church of 
Christ, namely : “The Lord knoweth them that 
are his,” as having the Spirit of Christ (Rom. 
viii: 9), and departing from iniquity (2 Tim. 
ii: 19). Church membership in Christ then is 
a fellowship between the Lord and individual 
souls, these necessarily through Him having 
fellowship together. Men cannot unite the two, 
and what the Lord hath joined together, man 
has no authority to put asunder. An associa- 
tion or society can join a member to itself or 
release him; but the Lord alone can add one 
to his Church, and sin alone would separate 
him from it. 

Therefore we, like as all other Christian de- 
nominations shall, while composed of a mixture 
of Christ’s church members and others, more 
safely name ourselves a Society ;—while power- 
less to admit any into Christ’s Church, yet band- 
ed together in the interest of his Church for 
mutual help in becoming its members and in 
living as such. So then our Society contains a 
church of such members as are born of the Spirit 
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and abide in Him; and all other religious de- 
nominations likewise contain no more of a 
church than they contain of such living Chris- 
tians. Each one of these has been added to the 
Church by the Lord, and added to the Society 
by its own rules of association. It is a blessed 
condition when a religious society and the 
church within its membership are completely 
identical. It is their purpose so to be, but we 
cannot point to a body which has succeeded in 
fulfilling that purpose. 

The New Testament word for “ church ” sim- 
ply meaning an assembly, or congregation, the 
word “society” translates it more obviously 
than does the obscurer word “church.” But no 
objection can properly be made to the word 
church, in its sense of Christian congregation or 
society, so that advantage is not taken of its 
lack of transparency to mystify it with super- 
stitions or assumptions. 

The only thing that we could consistently 
mean, should we say that we have taken a map 
into the church, is that the Lord has previous- 
ly received him into his Church, and ours has 
acknowledged the fact. 

As in the primitive church, so we trust that 
in the present day the Lord is daily adding to 
the Church those whom He has drawn to “ re- 
pentance toward God and faith towards their 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and so having entered the 
fold by the door they are being saved, as “ re- 
conciled by his death, and, so being reconciled, 
much more saved by his life.” Various stages 
of spiritual progress, from lambs to the sheep 
that know his voice, are enfulded in his Church 
of those who are being saved. The Shepherd 
has himself or through his servants gathered 
them and has himself added them to his fellow- 
ship. And as these, being the body of Christ, 
are members one of another, they will watch 
over one another for good, and not shift their 
incumbent pastorship to one man, but live in 
the acknowledgment that as One is their Master 
so He is their pastor, even Christ the Shepherd 
and bishop of their souls, and all members are 
brethren in mutual interest and service. 





As ap appendix to our remarks in last num- 
ber entitled “ In Spirit and in Truth,” the fol- 
lowing, which we had not before seen, has been 
sent in for an encouragement, so far as it goes, 
to Friends. For this purpose, and for further 
information on the signs of the times, we pre- 
sent it here. We do not expect all its expres- 
sions to come up to our standard for worship— 
indeed, our own general practice does not. But 
we hope those quiet-hour opportunities will soon 
outgrow the habit of having a human “ leader” 
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on hand, and that a difference will be realized 
between “ meditation” and “ worship.” Medita- 
tion, we apprehend, implies an exercise and 
conducting of our thoughts on our own part, 
and worship an inward silence and surrender 
of the mind to the Holy Spirit, that He may 
exercise our thoughts and heart himself. 


THe Quiet Hour. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is 
that, in these bustling days, the minds of tens of 
thousands of young Christians are finding strength 
and comfort in the thought of personal, direct 
communion with God. In part, this tendency is 
doubtless due to a reaction from the intense ma- 
terialism of the years through which we have just 
passed. The last half of the nineteenth century, it 
is a commonplace to remark, has been the age of 
sudden fortunes, of successful inventions, of mar- 
vellous triumphs over nature, the age almost of the 
annihilation of time and space by the steam-engine 
and the electric telegraph. With all this material 
success God has been removed into the background. 
Second causes have been exalted to the throne of 
the universe. Success has been deified, and to “ get 
there,” in the vulgar phrase, has been considered 
the sum of all good. 

It was inevitable that, sooner or later, a reaction 
should come from this spirit of crass materialism. 
It is most cheering that we can see some signs that 
the tide has already turned, and that the super- 
natural will not be so ruthlessly disregarded in the 
days to come. 

I hope I shall not be regarded as indulging in 
sweeping generalizations. I fully recognize the 
fact that, during all these years of the triumph of 
materialism, there have been many rare souls that 
have not bowed the knee to Baal ; there have been 
many kindred spirits with whom John Tauler and 
Thomas 4 Kempis and Madame Guyon could hold 
sweet converse. Nor would I claim that the reac- 
tion has set in with tremendous force, for I recog- 
nize the fact that very many nominal Christians 
would still find the language of communion with 
God an unknowm tongue. 

Nevertheless, I maintain that it is true that the 
tide has turned, and with great hope I look forward 
to the coming century as one that shall be charac- 
terized by a closer walk with God. 

One sign of this new trend is found in the preva- 
lence of doctrines which many of us regard as most 
defective, if not absurd, like theosophy, Christian 
science and the like. However dangerous some 
may consider these views, however they may heap 
derision upon them as “ fads,” it is beyond a ques- 
tion that they indicate a far more healthy state of 
mind than utter indifference to spiritual and eter- 
nal Truth. However extravagantly mind may be 
exalted over matter, it is better than the dull and 
pagan indifference which allows matter without a 
protest to lord it over mind. 

But there are better and more hopeful signs to 
be considered. The sale of devotional books of the 
most devout and spiritual type, the popularity of 
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Murray and McGregor and Morgan and half-a- 


dozen other devotional writers that might be named, 
the eagerness with which hundreds and thousands 
of ministers hung upon the words of F. B. Meyer, 
on h's recent visit to this country—are among the 
tangible indications of a wide-reaching desire on 
the part of Christians for a knowledge of the secret 
truths of God. There are thousands who are say- 
ing with Thomas 4 Kempis, “*O God, who art the 
Truth, make me one with thee in everlasting love. 
I am often weary of reading and weary of hearing ; 
in thee alone is the sum of my desires. Let all 
teachers be silent ; let the whole creation be dumb 
before thee, and do thou only speak unto my soul.” 

One of the signs which may be added to those 
before mentioned of the return to a deeper spir- 
itual life is found in the popularity of a sugges- 
tion made to the Christian Endeavor hosts a few 
months ago in regard to the observance of “the 
quiet hour.” This suggestion was that all who de- 
sired a closer walk with God should take pains to 
secure it by setting apart, regularly and conscien- 
tiously, a short time at the beginning of each day 
for meditation and communion, and for the devo- 
tional reading of the Bible. It was simply an adapta- 
tion of an old idea to modern needs. 

To make this movement tangible and definite, it 
was proposed that a simple organization should be 
formed to be called the Comrades of the Quiet 
Hour. This organization was to have no meetings, 
no officers, and no dues were to be exacted, but the 
members should be bound together by a simple 
covenant, which reads as follows: “ Trusting in 
the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I will make it 
the rule of my life to set apart at least fifteen min- 
utes every day, if possible in the early morning, for 
quiet meditation and direct communion with God.” 
Any one, young or old, could join. 

Nosooner was this proposal made than it was 
accepted with eagerness by a multitude of young 
Christians. Letters came pouring in by the hun- 
dred, saying that the proposition met a need in the 
lives of the writers, that already they had found 
great joy and peace in carrying out the suggestions, 
and that they desired to be enrolled as Comrades 
of the Quiet Hour. 

Already about ten thousand Christian Endeav- 
orers have taken this covenant vow, and have en- 
rolled themselves among the Comrades, and it is 
believed that there are as many more, and perhaps 
several times as many more, who have been influ- 
enced to keep the morning watch with greater or 
less regularity. 

The letters that come in regard to this experience 
are full of enthusiastic expressions of the good that 
has come to the writers from this “‘ practice of the 
presence of God,” as Jeremy Taylor would call it. 
“ Tt has revolutionized my life ;” “It has made the 
whole day bright and glad;” “ Fifteen minutes is 
all too short, and my Quiet Hour has grown to 
thirty and sixty minutes ;” * I would not exchange 
this hour of communion for all others that the week 
affords,” are some of the expressions from thou- 
sands that might be quoted. 

The fact that this movement has taken a deep 
hold on the hearts of young Christians was shown 
at the International Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion at Nashville, where the Quiet Hour was the 
most popular of all the sessions of the convention, 
and the one oftenest referred to in private conver- 
sation. And vet in these hours there was nothing 


of excitement, little of demonstration, no straining 
after eloquence, but a persistent eff srt to lead [the] 
audience to a self-surrendered life, and into the 
holy of holies of communion with God. 
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It will be noticed that “the quiet hour ” does not 
mean simply a few moments spent in formal Bible 
reading and prayer, but a conscious purpose to 
realize God’s presence, to be silent before the Most 
High, and to come into the spirit and atmosphere 
of prayer rather than to spend all the time in peti- 
tion and supplication. It is a revival of the almost 
lost art of meditation. It is a laying bare of the 
soul before the unseen eye of the Almighty. It is 
communion direct, immediate, with a personal God. 

Such is the ideal, and that thousands and thous- 
ands of the Comrades of the Quiet H»ur in a meas- 
ure attain to this, the letters which I receive fully 
prove. If any of my readers desire to prove for 
themselves the eternal truth that God still lends 
a listening ear, and that it is possible to talk with 
Him as a man talketh to a friend, the way is still 
open for them also. The thousands who have 
found the road to God do not block the way for 
others, but for all the Israel of God the quiet hour 
in the morning watch may be the hour of refresh- 
ment, of strength and joy that shall last thronghout 
the day.—Francis FE. Clark, in Sunday School Times 

ee ee 
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Oaths, &. 


The editorial in No. 30 of THE FRIEND, was 
interesting and encouraging, and is another 
evidence of the sure though gradual adoption 
of Friends’ principles and testimonies by the 
discerning and thoughtful portion of the com- 
munity at large. 

In the same direction was the fact mentioned 
by Judge Joseph Hemphill of this judicial dis- 
trict in a recent conversation, referring to a late 
visit. of his to England, when he was invited to 
a seat alongside of the Chief Justice, he observed 
that the administering of oaths was very much, 
if not entirely discontinued, and in place of it 
a simple affirmation of near the following words 
was used: “I solemnly promise and declare 
that I will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth”—during the repeating 
of which the whole court stood up, giving to it 
an impressive effect. Wes Bs 

West CuHEstTER, Second Month 14th, 1899. 





Why Do We Go to Meeting ? 


We may as well admit that the time has 
come, or is fast approaching, when most people 
will not go to places of worship unless the 
forces which draw them there are stronger than 
the rival attactions which have grown so nu- 
merous in our days. In other words, the mere 
custom of church-going is passing away, and 
people go only when they are drawn, so that 
the great question is, What will draw? Trained 
choirs, sensational preaching, church entertain- 
ments, interesting and instructive lecture courses, 
are some of the well-known ways of attracting 
attenders. Such methods, however, at once enter 
into competition with the opera and theatre, 
and the church soon degenerates into “a highly 
respectable show-place,” and the young people 
have their appetites whetted for still more sen- 
sational and “ professional ” entertainments. 

There seems to be no permanent way of draw- 
ing people to places of worship except the good 
old-fashioned way of making them centres of 
spiritual life and power. If men and women 
can be made to feel that our religious meetings, 
our divine services, are times when the soul 
meets God and renews its strength, they will 
not find it hard to leave other things and come. 
There are multitudes who have a genuine hun- 
ger for God, and for a sense of his presence and 








love, and while they are not drawn by routing 
church services, or by sermons made up out of 
warmed-over ideas, ur by milk-and-water phil- 
osophy and theology, they are ready to be 
drawn anywhere where they can really have 
their souls fed with the bread of life. The com. 
mon people heard Jesus gladly because He had 
a gospel for them. The common people—we 
are all common people — hear gladly to-day 
any man whose heart beats in harmony with 
the Divine purpose, and whose lips bear a 
genuine message of life and truth. Vitality 
and spiritual power are intinitely more attract- 
ive, even to sinners, than monotonous prelim- 
inary services and perfunctory prayers and ser- 
mons, however eloquent. Let there be one 
meeting-place in a city or community where 
the attenders feel lifted up in spirit by a true 
sense of God’s presence, and from which they 
go home with souls fed and restored, and it will 
not be long befure it will prove attractive, and 
draw thither both church-goers and the unsaved. 
Let us see to it that our Friends’ meetings are 
such places.— American Friend. 





Jess Goingto. 


Yes, I know her only too well. Her name 
is often on the lips of certain of my young 
friends, but I am sorry to say that my opinion 
of her is not very good. It is said that you can 
always tell a person’s character—even that of a 
child—by the company which he or she keeps, 
Now, Jess Goingto may generally be found 
hand in hand with that very questionable char- 
acter, Procrastination. 

“Have you washed your face yet, Kitty ?” 

“No, mother; but I’m Jess Goingto.” 

Kitty’s features present an unmistakably soiled 
aspect for perhaps an hour afterward. 

“Fetch me that shovel of coal, Harry. The 
fire is getting very low.” 

“ Yes, mother; I’m Jess Goingto.” 

Ten minutes later the fire goes out. 

“Water those cuttings for me, Tom, before 
you forget it. They are very dry.” 

“ Yes, father; I’m Jess Goingto.” 

In the hot sunshine, two hours later father’s 
choice cuttings droop and die. Peculiar, isn’t 
it? 

Another bad habit which results from asso- 
ciation with Jess Goingto is the making of idle 
excuses, 

“ Here’s a dreadful mess you have left from 
your fret-work, Herbert,” says his mother. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you clear it away when you had done?” 

“T was Jess Goingto, mother, only Annie 
called me to look at something, and then I for 

ot.” 
“T don’t believe you have given your bird 
any fresh water this morning, Nellie. How 
thoughtless of you!” 

“ No, mother ; I was Jess Goingto when Lucy 
came for me, and I hadn’t time.” 

Never is the name of Jess Goingto associated 
with duties done, kindness performed or requests 
obeyed, but always do we hear of her in con- 
nection with heedlessness, idleness, disobedience 
and neglect. And many are the scrapes into 
which those fall who are much in her society. 
Many tears—late and unavailing—does she 
cause them to shed.—Sunday School Call. 





THe CuristiAn’s Conresston. — “ Being & 
citizen of God’s Kingdom of Peace, and a sub- 
ject of King Jesus, who forbids his servants to 
fight even for Him, I cannot fight. I must 
obey God rather than mun.” 


Second Mo. 25, 1899 . 
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The Discipline—Its Origin and History. 
(Concluded from page 247.) 

If the same concern for distributing and 
presenting in a present-day form the truths con- 
tained in Barclay’s Apology, Wm. Penn’s No 
Cross No Crown and the Journals of many 
veterans in the Lamb’s army from that day to 
this, prevailed more generally amongst us, there 
would yet be a revival of interest in many quar- 
ters where the reading of Friends’ literature has 
become too much a thing of the past. 

The richness, largeness and depth of experi- 
ence recorded in some of these “ Journals” is 
not equalled in the whole range of religious 
jiterature. Truly thirsting souls never will be 
satisfied with any such incongruous works of fie- 
tion as have been, more recently, offered to the 
public, explanatory of Quakerism. The eternal 
principles of Truth are increasingly and widely 
appreciated outside our borders, and why should 
we, with all our advantages, be behind any in 
offering to the world a presentation of our views 
—in language which this generation can read 
with as much satisfaction as was done two cen- 
turies ago? 

We have traced at some length the history of 
The English Buok of Discipline, because it rep- 
resents as fully as any other the stages through 
which the Society at large has been passing 
during the last one hundred and fiftv years. As 
was stated at the beginning of this sketch, each 
Yearly Meeting had its own code of church gov- 
ernment; but these are all based upon the earlier 
London editions. Dublin Yearly Meeting, or 
the National Meeting of Ireland, is<ued its first 

rinted Book of Discipline in 1811, and the 

cond Edition in 1841, both incorporating a 
great part of what their brethren across the 
channel had adopted previously. 

The American Yearly Meetings in correspond- 
ence with London have outstripped her in the 
changes which have taken place in the last 
fifty years. We know of the effort to make one 
uniform Discipline, which was suggested by a 
recent Conference of these Yearly Meetings, but 
this seems much like the attempt made two 
hundred and thirteen years back, when a simi- 
lar desire prompted some Friends to endeavor 
to persuade all the settlements of Friends on 
the Atlantic coast to have one Yearly Meeting, 
and that to be held at Philadelphia. 

The great differences in social habits, to say 
nothing of the distances to be traversed from 
Rhode Island and the Carolinas, brought the 
Friends of that day to conclude such coalition 
was neither convenient nor expedient, and so, 
doubtless, it will prove, in this later attempt to 
consolidate so many books in one. The motive 
to regulate the more progressive bodies is plausi- 
ble, but the stage of disintegration has passed 
beyond a remedy of this kind. 

Philadelphia Toute Meeting, standing apart 
asit does from any official connection with other 
co-ordinate bodies, has its own peculiar position 
—which includes a mission. 

No radical changes have been made in its 
Book of Discipline since 1834. It is therefore 
in substantial agreement with the first three 

ndon editions. 

In 1892 a committee, appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting, carefully considered its contents with a 
view of making such alterations as seemed need- 
ful. Their report contained a few suggestions for 
‘ome changes about receiving acknowledge- 
ments on account of marriages.* 

*. g., Those who had lost their right of membership 
by Marrying ‘‘ a deceased wife's sister” might apply to 
reinstated without an acknowledgment. 
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A few obsolete expressions were omitted.| How a Nebraska Settlement was Captured. 


The Sixth Query was strengthened with regard 
to our testimony to a free, inspired ministry, 
now reading on that subject, viz: “and do 
(Friends) avoid giving any encouragement to 
a ministry exercised at stated times or for pay.” 

These suggestions were adopted, as also some 
previously made as to receiving certificates from 
other Yearly Meetings. 

Time would fail in following out the various 
alterations in the “ larger bodies” of Friends on 
the American Continent, as indicated in their 
respective Books of Discipline. 

The “smaller” or conservative Yearly Meet- 
ings have endeavored to keep to the rules which 
have regulated the Society fur two centuries, 
and so Philadelphia has much more in common 
with them than with those at least who have 
adopted the unFriendly name of “ Friends’ 
Church”—with a “ Quaker Hymnal.” 

This labor of love has been accompanied with 
profound impressions concerning the unflinching 
fidelity to the Truth on the part of those whose 
wisdom and experience originally prompted the 


rules and recommendations issued from time | to 


to time for the help of the Society. If any 
who may not previously have examined these 
closely, in a spirit of honest inquiry and with 
some true appreciation of their spiritual signifi- 
cance, shall find their souls animated, not only 
to peruse, but also to apply their heavenly coun- 
sels, the object of the writer will be attained. 

“ The letter,” apart from “ the spirit” of Di- 
vine love, will destroy that for which Christ 
died, but through his power and guidance it has 
been instrumental io stimulating many to in- 
creased dedication of life and purpose. 

Those who have preceded us in that knowl- 
edge and obedience which secured to them and 
for us such great spiritual and temporal bless- 
ings as we enjoy under our form of church 
government will be most honored by such con- 
secration. Truly “ what a noble conception is 
(this) of a self-governing Christian community, 
enjoying the guidance of fixed principles as set 
forth in the inspired records, the lessons of ex- 
perience drawn from the annals of the Church 
universal and the continued presence of the 
Spirit of Truth to illuminate and apply these 
principles and this experience to the under- 
standing of God's people.’ * 

However, we may well consider the possibil- 
ity of failure on the part of his people to be 
loyal to this “ conception.” No more beautiful 
and sacred to the Jews, was the temple which 
Svlomon reared, with all its stately proportions, 
perfect appointments and order of priestly ser- 
vice, than is our “ spiritual house,” to the an- 
nvinted eye.t 

Its disciplinary methods were inspired and 
elaborated by the same heavenly wisdom—pro- 
ducing a system favoring the largest spiritual 
freedom while safeguarding the best life and 
temporal interests of the individual and com- 
munity. But, as the one fell because its courts 
were profaned by those who were faithless to 
its true worship, valiantly as they defended its 
outward glory, so will the other fail to fulfil its 
original and beneficent design, unless the pur- 
poses for which the Divine will planned it are 
rightly understood, faithfully adhered to and 
reverently carried out. 





BE as careful to see that your principles are 
true, as to be true to your principles. 
* 1 Peter ii. 5. 


+ J. S. Rowntree, “ Friends’ Book of Discipline, 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


While a missionary in Nebraska, some years 
ago, my attention had been called to a certain 
neighborhood, where they said the school- house 
could not be secured for religious services, that 
the people were all “infidels,” and that they 
did not propose to have their school- house * dese- 
crated” by ‘“Sunday-school and preachers.” 
One day I had been driving from early morn 
until dusk. I was about tired out, having 
called upon some fifteen or twenty families 
through the day, trying to interest them in our 
work for the ahaven, when I came upon this 
community. I called upon the President of the 
Board of Directors and asked him if I could 
have the school-house for a meeting. 

“No, sir,” he said, “ we don’t propose to have 
that school-house used for any kind of religious 
services.” 

He was so abrupt that I asked him if he ran 
the whole community. 

“No, sir; there are two other men who have 
just as much to say about that school-house as I 
have. You can go aud see them if you want 
I could see little encouragement in this, but 
decided to go and see them anyway. 

The next man was as positive as the first, 
and refused to keep me over night. I went to 
the third, but it was no use. I then asked him 
if I could not stay with him over night, where- 
upon he said: “ No, sir; we don’t keep relig- 
ious tramps around here.” I drove to the next 
neighbor ; did not tell him my business, but 
simply drove in and asked to stay with him 
over night, but he would not keep me, and said 
“he knew who I was.” It was then dark, and 
I was still over fifteen miles from the nearest 
town, horses tired and about worn out myself; 
but there was no alternative, and I had to push 
on. 
As I was passing the next house, the farmer 
was just driving in. He had been to town. I 
called to him. I told him my experience with 
his neighbors, and also told him that I would not 
give ten cents an acre for land in a community 
like that. I didn’t wonder that they were hav- 
ing hard times and suffering, for God could not 
smile upon a people like that. He said: 

“ Stranger, | had about made up my mind to 
get out of here myself. If I could find some- 
body to buy my place I'd go to-morrow. Come 
in and stay all night with me.” 

I did not need a second invitation, but drove 
in. We were unhitching our horses. 

“Say, strauger,” said he, “they are having 
an anti-monopuly meeting at the schovl-house 
to-night; we better go up.” 

Of course, I consented, and after supper we 
went immediately to the school-house. We 
were late. The promised speaker was not there, 
and the farmers were making their speeches. It 
wasn’t long until nearly all had spoken. Fin- 
ally, someone suggested that they should give 
the stranger a chance, but others seemed to be 
afraid Jest I should preach, and I hardly knew 
what todo. At last, one man suggested, “ Let 
him preach; what’s the difference, let us have 
a speech.” The chairman then said: “Strang- 
er, can’t you make us a speech?” Whereupon 
I arose and said, “I am not used to political 
speeches, but lately I was in Chicago, and you 
koow they had a National Convention there. 
Perhaps you would like to hear about it. There 
was a man there who made a splendid speech. 
I took some notes, and I will give them to you 
the best I can.” 

It was a good speech, and full of stories and 
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will look up and smile and say ‘Good morning,’ 
which is as much of the English language as 
they have yet conquered. Should a visitor to 
the steamer approach a group on the deck they 
will immediately separate to allow him to pass. 

“The Doukhobors live together in the utmost 
amity, and the officers of the Lake Huron say 
that pot one harsh word was heard between any 
of them during the entire voyage. Nearly all 
the adults of the party are married, and it is 
said that it is very hard to find a Doukhobor 
irl of over twenty years unmarried. It was 
noticeable however, that there were very few 
babies on board. Most of the young children 
seemed to be from three to four years of age. 
The explanation which those acquainted with 


-the Doukhobors give is that some years ago, 


while they were being subjected to cruel perse- 
cution by the Russian Cossacks, the men and 
women made a vow that they would not bring 
children into the world to suffer the torment 
that they were then suffering, and most of them 
have kept that vow. But apparently they rea- 


lize now that they are in a free country, for 


yesterday there were no less than eleven couples 
married. [The correspondent gives the names 
—characteristically Russian—of the newly mar- 
ried ones. } 

“The organization of this party was simply 
perfect. 
affairs of the immigrants, and day and night 


there was always somebody on duty. The lower 
decks were kept so clean that the officers of the 
vessel were simply astonished when the hatches 


were opened. There were no less than eight 
villages of Doukhobors on board, each in charge 
of their head men, and in settling them in the 
northwest none of the inhabitants of the differ- 


ent villages will be separated. The Doukhobors 


have their own cooks, but are anything appar- 
ently but heavy eaters. In the morning they 
take a kind of flat cake baked of flour and water, 
and salt potatoes and cake or bread made into 
a kind of soup forms their mid-day meal. This 
is simply placed in a pannikin, each family is 
allotted its portion, and they sit ae 
around and eat their meal. The bunks, whic 

were built between the decks, were put up by 
the Doukhobors themselves with their own tim- 
ber, and the latter is to be sold for their benefit 
in St. John. They have their own bedding with 
them, but very little of this was needed, as the 


Doukhobor merely spreads his great coat of 


sheepskin over him and goes to mg 

“The Canadian reception of the Russian re- 
fugees has been most cordial, and we observe 
that a number of the ‘ Conservative’ journals 
are quoted, who speak kindly of them,—thus 
tending to offset the impression we had, and 
which we expressed in a paragraph last week, 
that some of them were inclined to raise objec- 
tions to the new comers. A religious journal, 
the Wesleyan, of Halifax, says that ‘since the 
voluntary expatriation of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and their memorable landing from the May- 
flower, on Plymouth Rock, there has not been 
& more genuine instance of exile for conscience’ 
sake than that of the Doukhobors, or a more 
touching scene than that witnessed at Halifax 
and St. John.’” 





In the London Meeting for Sufferings some 
improvement was reported in the health and 
condition of the Doukhobortsi in Cyprus. Eigh- 
ty had died of the fever. Two Russian volun- 
teer nurses had arrived, and were rendering 
valuable service both to the sick and convales- 
cent. It was stated that forty-five hundred 


Men were detailed to look after the 


journey southeast of the larger grant, has also 








Doukhobors had sailed from Batoum for Cana- 
da; that the Dominion Government had ap- 
pointed three hundred square miles of territory 
to the emigrants, which was expected to sup- 
port about seven thousand persons. About two 
thousand still remain in Russia, but are ex- 
pecting shortly to emigrate at their own ex- 
pense. It was also stated that a report was 
current that Count Tolstoi, now seventy-one 
years of age, was to be banished on account of 
the assistance he had rendered to the Doukho- 
bortsi emigration. This does not appear to have 
been corroborated.— British Frie 


Underneath the daisied mold 
Some will rest. 


On the thresh« ld of the year, 

See, the Lord is standing near, 

And the heart furgeis its fear 
In his swile. 


Trembling soul, He speaks to thee, 
“I, Myself thy guide will be— 
All the way is known to Me, 

Mile by mile. 


“On the threshold of the year, 
If the path looks dim and drear, 
Then My love shall make it clear 
To thine eyes ; 


“ Only trust thy changeless Friend— 
If thou wilt on me depend, 
What awaits thee at the end? 
Paradi-e !” 





As the time of the quarantine for the second 
ship-load of Dukhobors was nearing its end, 
our Friend Joseph S. Elkinton left his home 
in Philadelphia on the 14th instant for his sec- 
ond journey to Halifax, where he was welcomed 
by the immigration officers, and took the twen- 
ty-four hours’ passage iu the ship to St. Johns, 
Nova Scotia; improving the opportunities which 
the voyage affurded of mingling with the Duk- 
hobors, and having religious meetings with 
them on different decks. They reached St. 
Johns on the 18th instant and proceeded to 
embark on the railroad trains provided for 
their conveyance to Manitoba. Our Friend, 
J.S. E., felt that, on seeing them well on their 
way, his immediate service for them would be 
ended. 

The Government grant of land for the Duk- 
hobors is said to lie at the meeting-point of the 
three provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Assiniboia, being partly in each. It is 
four hundred and thirty-two square miles in 
area. A smaller block in Assiniboia, a day’s 





Vicesimus Knox. 
(Concluded from page 243.) 

It is my humble endeavor in my treatise on 
this subject to stimulate preachers of the church 
of England to enlarge on the doctrine of Grace, 
and by these means to bring back the numerous 
sheep who have strayed from their flock. There 
is the sort of food in which the sheep will show 
that they delight if the shepherds will bring it 
forth, and indeed there is little doubt but that 
most of them do on some occasions, but if the 
sheep hunger and thirst after more than they 
receive, the good shepherd will not fail to open 
all the stores with which the scriptures abun- 
dantly supply him. 

It must be confessed that such is the moder- 
ation of the church and her pastors of the pres- 
ent age, that the duties which they teach are 
not urged with that unnatural vigor which pre- 
cludes the rational enjoyment of life. It isa 
cheerful church and for that reason the more 
estimable. It requires no excessive austerity. 
It aims at assisting poor erring mortals in over- 
coming their weakness and misery; but it does 
not add to them by requiring the sacrifice of 
health, ease, peace, society, cheerfulness and 
innocent gayety. It does not condemn those 
with whom it cannot agree in opinion with un- 
charitable severity. It is gentle and candid, it 
is accommodated to such a creature as man 
forever aiming at good, but from weakness con- 
tinually relapsing into some degree of evil. 

Such is the present state of human nature. 
He who demands more perfection than experi- 
ence has ever yet known is unreasonable and 
over-righteous. After all let us re- 
member that there is an under-righteousness, 
as well as an over-righteousness, and mankind 
are much more apt to err from defect than 
from excess. While hypocricy and fanaticism 
are avoided let us not in the present times be 
alarmed at danger from excessive piety. 

The Spirit is a loving spirit and therefore 
very unlike that of the sour censorious preten- 
ders who condemn all innocent amusements and 
think none capable of Divine favor but them- 
selves, and those who entertain their sentiments, 
on points of doctrine perfectly indifferent in the 
sight of God, and of every reasonable man. 
The Spirit is a spirit of wisdom, which implies 
a due degree of understanding and ability for 
every undertaking we voluntarily engage in. 

The annals of suicide, and the registers of 
Bedlam might bear witness to the mischiefs 
caused by fanatical mechanics, with strong pas- 
sions and imaginations, but of feeble and nar- 
row intellects, wildly haranging weak and 
aged men and women on their lost state on the 
danger of eternal damnation and a thousand 
other most awful matters, which at once puzzle 









been assigned to the immigrants. 





A Conression BY Jesus CHRIST BEFORE 
Pontius Pirate.—“ My kingdom is not of this 
world ; else would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered up to thee.’ 





A New Year, not simply another year. Many 
people may be said to live the same year over 
and over again. Each succeeding year is the 
same unit added once more to the sum of life. 
There is the same task performed in the same 
spirit, with the same motives, the same imper- 
fections of character, the same failures of con- 
duct. The times may change and progress 
hasten, but if we stand still, we live only the 
old year over again. A new year never comes 
to the contented ox, he simply grows old. It 
is not the lapse of time or the progress of civili- 
zation, but our progress, which makes possible 
to us a new year. Jostan STRONG. 

[To the above we add the following contri- 
bution in verse, which, though overlooked by 
reason of absence near “ New Year’s day,” is still 
in season, since a new year begins every day.] 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE YBXAR. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 


On the threshold of the year, 

Ere the snow-wreaths disappear, 

Half in hope and half in fear. 
Waits the heart ; 


When the coming days are sweet, 

And the buds blow round our feet, 

In the pathway, who will meet ? 
Who will part? 

When the daffodils expand, 

And the sun is on the land 

Some will travel hand in hand, 
Calm and blest ; 


When the meadows wear their gold, 
And the lily-bells unfold, 
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thedeluded multitude. True Christianity shud- 
ders at the sufferings of well-meaning devotees, 
wantonly inflicted by ignorant zealots seeking 
self-importance and gratifying the pride of their 
hearts, as leaders of a wretched tribe whom noise 
and high pretension collect so easily in evety 
populous city, and in every poor neighborhood, 
where the necessity of constant manual employ- 
ment for the means of subsistence precludes all 
contemplation and improvement of judgment. 
In compassion to these people who deserve every 
assistance because they certainly intend every- 
thing that is good, I wish the regular clergy 
both of the established and dissenting church, 
to feed them with the food in which they de- 
light; the heavenly manna, the doctrine of 
Grace. There is no doubt but that many of 
them doso occasionally, but I submit it to them 
whether it ought not to be a leading and prin- 
cipal topic in every discourse inculcating mo- 
rality. I beg leave to suggest whether evan- 
a preaching, in which the doctrine of the 

ivine energy must always make a very con- 
siderable part, would keep their congregations 
from wandering after men, who have no other 
qualification for preaching but zeal, real or pre- 
tended. With all their defects they do, how- 
ever, preach the doctrine of grace. The people 
know this to be the genuine doctrine of the 
Gospel, and therefore they flock by tens of 
thousands to hear it regardless of the barbarism 
of the self appointed orator who leaves the loom 
or the last for the pulpit. The pearl of great price 
they estimate highly, however rudely it may be 
set, but how much more would they prize it if 
it were set adequately to its immense value in 
the purest gold by the hand ofa master. If [an- 
ointed] men of sound and extensive learning, of 
true taste and eloquence, were to recommend it 
with all the beauties of proper language, the field 
preacher would rant in solitude, and the taber- 
nacle would be as empty as most of the parish 
churches of London. To them I refer the reaa- 
er who wishes to know how little the most studied 
discourses on morality, or practical religion 
avail to attract the people. 

A note at the bottom of this page, we hardly 
know whether to understand as irony, or in 
earnest, as coming from the author himself. It 
reads : 

“ When one sees the multitudes that throngs 
certain tabernacles, where very weak men hold 
forth, with scarcely any apparent recommenda- 
tion but effrontery one is almost tempted to say 
on the occasion God hath chosen the foolish 
things of this world to confound the wise, and 
God hath chosen the weak things of this world 
to confound the mighty—that no flesh might 
glory in his presence.” 

The forgoing quotations present a remarkable 
display of conflicting emotions in the mind of 
the writer. They give us nevertheless a clear 
view of the religious condition of England at 
the close of the last century. The author seems 
to have lost sight of the prevalent infidelity, 
combatted in the beginning of the book, and is 
engrossed with the disorders prevalent among 
the professed supporters of the faith. 

His presentation of the case suggests some in- 
structive lessons to us. Friends at that period 
had ceased to be aggressive, or they would have 
been brought in for a share of his remarks. 
Between the National Church, the Methodist 
dissenters and Friends, the distinctions in some 

characteristics was broad, but in essentials we 
might not mark much difference. Whenever 
the mind of any was awakened, the first exper- 
























































































































































































































































































































































the understandings and dismay the hearts of 
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ience was the same, whatever the surrounding | strongest acids, and even in a worn and broken- 
circumstances. But as the Church of England | up condition is still worth one-fourth its cost of 
by its formalities imposed withering conditions | production.—Selected. 

upon the newly convinced, they were led among 
those of more consistent practice. 

There can be no doubt that the people called 
Methodists were Divinely raised up, for a very 
important purpose. The operations of the es- 
tablished church did not generally reach the 
poorer classes, and the ministry and worship of 
Friends had ceased to attract them. Method- 
ism whatever its defects seemed adapted to their 
condition. Multitudes were awakened, and we 
may not call in question the final acceptance 
of the sincere ones who have died in that com- 
munion. But there have been some who walk- 
ed for a time with them, who it was the Father’s 
will should proceed to further degrees of light 
and knowledge. 

In the 26th volume of THE FRIEND is an 
account of the spiritual progress of M. R. 
whose religious experience among the Method- 
ists, was cotemporary with the labors of Knox. 
She was awakened from a state of vanity by 
some reflections started at a Methodist meeting. 
Through obedience to the inward guide she 
was soon led to dispense with the superfluities 
of her apparel. Ana being thoroughly io earn- 
est she soon became active in such meetings 
and good works as these zealous people were 
noted for. She had become quite settled in her 
church associations, but one day at a meeting 
at Leeds when she was about twenty years old, 
John Wesley was preaching a sermon on sancti- 
fication. He said sanctification was a state to 
be attained, but justification must precede it. 
This struck her as quite opposed to the Apostles’ 
doctrine and her mind became quite disturbed 
on the subject of her position among that peo- 
ple. Of course, as John Wesley was an author- 
ity it was needless to appeal for a more correct 
view of their creed. While her mind was thus 
disturbed her physical health gave way. She 
began to rejoice in the prospect of a release 
from these perplexities, by a release from this 
state of being. While in this desponding state 
an inward voice said to her, “Thou must go 
among the Quakers.” She was soon restored 
to health. Attended meetings with Friends the 
rest of her life and one of her daughters, be- 
came a valued minister among them. 

Let no one be discouraged by the failings of 
others, or even by inherent defects, in church 
principles. I could multiply instances like the 
above, As the Lord Jesus becomes to us the 
chiefest among ten thousand and altogether 
lovely, we shall be carried safely above all ad- 
verse influences, from within or from without. 





































The Friendly Association. 
(Continued from page 242.) 

The Governor still persisted in his refusal to 
permit them to give goods to the Indians, or to 
attend the treaty as a body. They went, how- 
ever, and had an important influence on the 
result, with their £500 of presents. 

Tedyuscung made the unexpected demand 
for a private clerk to take note of the proceed- 
ings as he evidently mistrusted, not witnout 
cause, as was afterwards proved, the notes of the 
Governor’s agents. This demand was opposéd 
by the Governor, who spent four days in pro- 
testing, intimating that the Quakers were at the 
bottom of this request which indeed was not 
unlikely. When the Indian firmly announced 
he would break up the Conference if the de- 
mand was not complied with, the Governor 
yielded and Charles Thomson, a young man, 
then master of the Friends’ public school of 
Philadelphia, afterwards the secretary of the 
Continental Congress, was made clerk to the 
old king. 

The Quaker school master performed an im- 
portant part in the treaty and afterwards wrote 
up the whole history of the “Alienation of the 
Delaware and Shawnee Indians” in a little 
book which is still our highest authority on the 
subject. 

The flow of debate and oratory was kept up 
uninterruptedly for nearly three weeks and a 
treaty of peace resulted, with Tedyuscung ap- 
parently having carried his point, that the old 
deeds should be examined and his tribe recom- 
pensed for injuries done them. He was, how- 
ever, deceived by the Governor, who did not 
produce the deeds the Indians most desired to 
have referred to the arbitrament of the Crown, 
but others of minor consequence. The Friends 
failed to call Tedt'yuscuny’s attention to this er- 
ror, fearful of its eff-cis upon him and hoping 
to prevail on the Giuvernor to forward the 
proper ones. 

The transaction was hardly calculated to se- 
cure a lasting peace. 

James Pemberton, in a letter to Samuel 
Fothergill, under date of Fifth Month 25th, 
1758, gives an idea of the [udian condition af- 
ter this treaty : 

“T herewith send thee a copy of the confer- 
ences which have been held with Tedyuscung 
this Spring by which it appears there hath been 
a favorable prospect of an agreeable issue to the 
prosecution of pacific measures, and if our gov- 
ernment were but as hearty in the endeavors as 
the old king appears to be and as some of their 
speeches to the Indians would insinuate, we 
might, through the continued blessing of provi- 
dence, obtain a more extensive alliance and 
friendship with the natives than ever before. 
Our frontiers remained unmolested all winter. 

The Indians are acting on as politi- 
cal views, as our most sagacious statemen can 
be ; they find it their interest to be at peace with 
us in regard to trade aud seem to have a na- 
tural dislike to the French, but are determined 
to have justice dune them by the English on 
account of their land. They (the Gov- 
ernor and Council) want the Indians to retract 
the complaint of fraud against the proprietors 
or his agent, which they look upon as dishonor- 
able and I believe are now conscious of the 
truth of it.” 

The next step of the Friendly Association 





New Gurra Percua Inpustry.—Quite an 
industry is now carried on in the production of 
green gutta percha from the leaves of the caout- 
chouc tree, a product which is said to possess 
not only all the advantages of the article pro- 
cured by incision into the stem, but even to excel 
it in durability, thus promising to enter largely 
into use industrially and commercially in a 
hitherto unknown way. It is not only readily 
prepared, but is also cheap, and does not require 
the expensive purification which has hitherto 
increased the price of the substance some fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent. It is highly plastic, 
very strong, can be divided into the thinnest 
leaves, and receives the most delicate and, at 
the same time, most distinct impressions by 
moulding and pressing. In addition to these 
advantages there is the important one of per- 
fectly withstanding the action of water and the 
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was to attempt to promote peace with the West- 
ern Indians and finding the Assembly were short 
of funds to send, commissioners offered to loan 
them the money. The proposition was accepted 
with the thanks of the House “ for their friend- 
ly and generous offer.” Though the House was 
composed of a minority of Friends only, it was 
always in close accord with the Association in 
Indian matters. 

Still another treaty was held at Easton, late 
in 1758. Tedyuscung had enlarged his follow- 
ing, having with him about 500 Indians, and 
the apparent object of the meeting was to bring 
against him accusativns of unfaithfulness by 
his old enemies, the Five Nations, from whom 
he had freed himself, and to induce him to 
withdraw his charges against the Proprietors. 
The attempt was a failure. “Ted,” as James 
Pemberton calls him, maintained his stand and 
the conference ended rather inyloriously by get- 
ting the Indians drunk and extracting from 
them signatures to deeds conveying lands far 
in excess of their knowledye, and only partially 
paid for. A member of the Friendly Associa- 
tion writes, “ The time was spent in attempting 
Tedyuscung’s downfall and silencing or con- 
tradicting the complaints he had made; but he 
is really more of a politician than any of his 
opponents, whether in or out of our Proprietary 
Council, and if he could only be kept sober 
might probably soon become Emperor of all 
the neighboring nations.” 

To a certain extent these treaties were a part 
of the political game of the times. The Gover- 
nor and Council, agents for the Proprietors, 
were engaged in an attempt to shield the repu- 
tation of their employers, and in this were sec- 
onded by part of the Five Nations. Undeter- 
red by the obloquy of the Walking Purchase 
and the Albany Treaty of 1754, they were ad- 
ding to their discredit and increasing their 
wealth by new offences. On the other hand 
the Commissioners of the Assembly unquestion- 
ably were not disposed to lighten the oppro- 
brium and were delighted in the skill and firm- 
ness of the old Delaware King. The Friendly. 
Association, composed of men who had volun- 
tarily sacrificed political power though un- 
doubtedly sympathising with the assembly were 
seeking to undo the evils let loose by the bad 
faith of the Proprietors and restore harmony on 
all sides. 

The Governor, in the name of the Council, 
sent a report in 1758 to the Proprietor, which 
contained the paragraph: 

“We can not but impute the said Tedyus- 
cung’s making the base charge of forgery against 
the Proprietaries to the malicious suggestions and 
management of some wicked people, enemies to 
the Proprietaries, and perhaps it would not be 
unjust in us if we were to impute it to some of 
those busy forward people, who in disregard of 
the express injunctions of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, it and your honors repeated notices served 
on them, would nevertheless appear in such 
crowds at the late Indian treaties, and there 
show themselves so busy and active, in the 
management and support of the Indians in those 
complaints against the Proprietaries.” 

(To be concluded). 





For THE FRIEND. 
On “Memorizing Scripture.” 


Seeing in a recent number of Tae Frrenp, 
First month 14th, an article copied from another 
journal, under the heading of “ Memorizing 

ripture,” and having for many years found 
occasion for especial exercise in relation to vari- 



























ous methods by which the good end is sought 
to be gained, I have felt it a duty incumbent 
upon me to endeavor to hold up to view the 
method or system which I believe was generally 
and perhaps universally pursued in the schools 
during the rise and prosperous days of our So- 
ciety. 

The excellent article referred to appears to 
have come from the heart of one who in his 
youth had been trained to look for and mem- 
orize portions of which he speaks, as “ stores of 
precepts,” “admonitions,” “ promises” and “doc- 
trines,” lodged in the memory of the rising gen- 
eration for its practical and spiritual welfare— 
these I believe are his words. 

While thoughtful of the especial interest and 
value of the article, I remembered having found 
in the memoir of Priscilla Gurney an extract 
from a letter addressed to her cousin, Maria 
S. Fox, which, on re-perusing at this time, I 
have thought, placed the subject of memoriz- 
ing Scripture in the clearest light in which I 
have found that subject treated, and as it isa 
subject of far reaching importance, I copy the 
extract. 

Those interesting cousins, Maria and Priscilla 
were, I have believed, among the brightest or- 
naments of our religious profession. By their 
records, respectively, each seems to have derived 
her knowledge of Divine things and ideas of 
reaching the “ Witness” in the minds of others, 
from the one pure Source. Each held up the 
standard of Truth by winsome ways in the 
midst of the trying surroundings of their day. 

“IT am only more and more convinced of the 
importance of endeavoring to sow the seed, and 
of allowing our young people to have some 
knowledge of Scripture truths, provided we keep 
as much as possible to the life of our own prin- 
ciples and seek fur the guidance and help of 
heavenly influence for them and for ourselves. 
I deeply feel the importance of a jealous watch- 
fulness of any innovation of our principle of the 
liberty and immediate teachings of the Spirit. 
This liberty ot the Spirit I increasingly see to 
be an inestimable privilege, and we may well 
watch against the bondage of man’s instruc- 
tions: All that I desire to maintain and encour- 
age is the simple knowledge of the Scriptures.” 

There has never, I believe, any other method 
or system come to my knowledge in the course 
of my long continued observations, which com- 
bined so many advantages with such conformity 
to the Spirit of the Scriptures such freedom 
from undesired results—such easy and compara- 
tively rapid and wholesome acquirement of 
knowledge of the Scriptures as was unfailingly 
witnessed where concise portions had been chosen 
as the lesson for the day. The engagement of 
looking for a portion with suitable beginning 
and ending is practised with wholesome fore- 
thought; the knowledge of both Books and 
chapters thus acquired adds very largely to the 
store of knowledge and familiarity with the good 
book. This is but moderate and simple justice 
to all that I have witnessed in long continued 

observations, and is radically different from 
systems which bind children to return week 
_ week to a set marker, without turning a 
eaf. 

That in the outset Priscilla Gurney uses the 
phrase, “Scripture Truths” is indicative of a 
view that is worthy of the consideration of all 
who are concerned in, or to be affected by, re- 
quired memorizing of Scripture. 

To a wonderful degree the Bible affords op- 
portunity (but does nut afford proper occasion) 
for those engaged as teachers to endeavor to 


draw into the lessons that are to be committed 
to memory, the general purport and interest of 
chapters. These eudeavors may make the ex- 
ercises of a Scripture class, seem at the time in- 
teresting. They are marked by the varying 
measures of “ man’s instructions.” The convic- 
tions attendant upon long continued observa- 
tions in schools and among the grown up chil- 
dren constrain me to say that the rightful place 
for store of Scripture truths in the minds and 
hearts of children is often sorrowfully laid waste. 

The former practice of Friends’ schools vir- 
tually affirmed by Priscilla Gurney, a purely 
gifted servant of the Lord, also virtually com- 
mended by the writer of the article I have first 
alluded to, of habitually opening the Bible with 
an individual good intent upon a lesson for the 
day distinct, and baving no connection with 
the lesson of any other day, is the practice best 
calculated to lead to the results which we all 
undoubtedly desire. 

In the year 1834, I was engaged as an assist- 
ant teacher in the school of Enoch Lewis, at 
Westtown, and I well remember that his Scrip- 
ture class was conducted as is here commended. 

Epwarp RIcHIE. 





Notes from Others. 


There are now fifteen Protestant churches in the 
city of Rome, while before 1870 there were none. 
Protestantism is on the increase in the home of the 
Pope. 





At the close of an address by Leighton Williams 
on “ Fearless Preaching Demanded,” a minister 
pre-ent apologized for some clergymen who had 
families dependent upon them, and did not dare to 
preach the Gospel truly for fear of losing their 
places.— Zion Watchman. 





It is reckoned that 20,000 natives of Uganda can 
now read the Bible. It is estimated that the value 
of $2,500 a year is expended by the Christians of 
Uganda for Bibles, prayer books and the like—a 
wonderful fact, considering that the people of 
Uganda have not yet advanced beyond a currency 
of cowrie shells and cloth. 


What impulse induced our secretaries and mem- 
bers to leave their comfortable homes and engage 
in the work for the uplifting of soldier life in camp, 
and win some souls for Christ at our different camps 
during our late strife with Spain? What induced 
our fellows to travel with the regulars to Porto 
Rico, if it was not a love for their fellow men, want- 
ing them to be not only enrolled under the Stars 
and Stripes of the United States, but under the 
banner of Jesus Christ.— Association News. 








The plan which Booker T. Washington devises 
for introducing industrial training into Cuba and 
Porto Rico is promising to prove a success. A 
number of young men and women have already 
been received from these Islands at the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, where they are 
being trained to become teachers to their own peo- 
ple. Industrial training is said to be one of the 
greatest needs of these places, and the Christian 
atmosphere of Booker T. Washington’s school will 
prove ofstill greater blessing to these coming teach- 
ers of the Cubans and Porto Ricons.—Record of 
Christian Work. 





It being possible that there are traitors to God’s 
truth and to the truth of our profession within the 
ministry and membership of our Church, it becomes 
each one to ask himself: “Is it I?” AmTI true to 
my God and his truth, true tomy brethren and the 
brotherly covenant of our profession? Am I the 
Achan who has taken the accursed thing? It may 
be there are many who, if honest with themselves, 
must plead guilty. If there be many such, need 
we expect deliverance till these are brought to re- 
pentance, or cast out of the Church. Many, it is 
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well known, have been ushered into our Church, | ture of that State. The object is “to eliminate the ig- 
not by the door, but some other way. norant negro vote.” 
Fire underwriters are discussing the heavy losses by 
A Practical Free Pastor. — The pastor of the] fire this wioter. In New York alone there have 
Worthing Tabernacle, C. D. Crouch, whose action | been 352 alarms of fire in the first two weeks of Second 
twelve months ago, in returning the offerings of | Month, which breaks the record. Most of the fires 
his congregation at the rate of filty pounds a year, | were insigniticant, but some resulted in severe losses. 
was greatly criticized, has just issued his third an- | The output of lead and zinc in Missouri in 1898 was 
nual letter to his congregation, in which he states | valued at $7,000,000, and was greater by $2,000,000 
that he is now in the privileged position of being | than in any previous year. ; 
able to make a return of one hundred pounds for| A despatch from Pittsburg says steel billets have ad- 
the ensuing year, and “there is hope,” he adds, | Yanced to $20 a ton and Bessemer pig to $12.65, the 
“that I shall yet realize my heart’s desire, and highest prices reached since 1890. All the mills have 
minister to you without fee or reward.” ©. D. all the orders they care about handling,” and further 


: ; advances are predicted. 
Crouch adds that his business engagements have | * P es nee 
not rendered the work of preaching more difficult Twenty-one counties in Georgia have a prohibitory 


; | law. 
—on the contrary, the regular physical exercise | “4 snow slide, one hundred feet deep and more than 
and the more practical acquaintance with the af- ; 


; ; : a quarter of a mile wide, came down the side of Yellow 
fairs of daily life have conduced towards better} Mountain, about a quarter of a mile below the town of 
health and a fuller appreciation of the Gospel of | Opper, Colorado, First-day afternvon. Une man was 


Christ. The particular business to which this | killed and the Caribou concentrating plant was de- 
practical pastor devotes himself is fruit growing, | stroyed. 
which is carried on to an enormous extent at| On the 17th inst. the tank steamer Rotterdam ar- 
Worthing and its immediate neighborhood.—Daily | rived at New York with forty-two men, the crew of 
News. the British steamer Rossmore, abandoned at sea, Second 
Mo. 8, in a sinking condition. The British steamer 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. Trojan, from Newport News for Glasgow, had _pre- 
Unsitrep Srates—The United States Treasury and | Viously taken off the Rossmore’s first and third officers 
its branches now has $227,000,000 in gold and $23,- | and seven cattlemen. 
000,000 in paper. Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
The New York Tribune says: “ Statistics in regard | ber 537, which is 32 less than the previous week and 
to the amount of money brought to this country by | 46 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
European immigrants show that the German is the Of the foregoing 269 were males and 268 females: 88 
richest, with an average of $52.50, while the English- | died of pneumonia ; 52 of heart disease; 50 of con- 
man is a close second with $52. The Frenchman has | Sumption; 38 of typhoid fever; 24 of nephritis ; 22 of 
$47.25 and the Belgian $45, while the Irishman brings influenza 4 21 of convulsions > 19 of marasmus ; 17 of 
but $15, the Russian $12.50 and the Italian $10. Prob- | inflammation of the brain; 17 of apoplexy ; 16 of in- 
ably the Italian takes more back to his native land, flammation of the stomach and bowels ; 15 of o!d age ; 
however, than any of the others.” 14 of Bright's diseace ; 13 of cancer ;. 12 of bronchitis ; 
The United States is the richest nation on the globe. | 10 of diphtheria, and 8 from casualties. 
Mulhall furnishes these figures: United States, $81,-| Markers, &c. — U. S. 2’s, 99 a 100; 4’s, reg., 112} a 
750,000.000; Great Britain, $59,030,000,000; France, | 112}; coupon, 112} a 113}; new 4’s, 127} a 128}; d's, 
$47,950,000,0°0; Germany, $40,260,000,000; Russia, | 1113 a 1123; new 3's, 106} a 107}. ; ; 
$32,125,000,000 ; Austria, $22.560,000,000; Italy, $15,- CoTTon was quiet but steady on a basis of 6{c. per 
800,000,000 ; Spain, $11,300,000,000. These computa- | !b. for middling uplands. | ice Se 
tions are based upon values asshown by real estate rec-] | FEED. —Winter bran, in bulk, quoted at $16.75 a 
ords, buildings, merchandise and railways, as well as the | $17.25, and spring, in sacks, $16.50 a $17.00 per ton. 
circulating medium in each nation. As will be seen, | _ FLour.—W inter super., $2.25 a $2.50 ; do., extras, 
our wealth is more than seven times greater than that | $2.75 a 73 00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.10 a $3.30 ; 
of Spain, double that of Germany, two-and-one-half do. do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50 ; Ww estern winter, clear, 
times greater than that of Russia. nearly double that | $3.15 a $3.30 ; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60 ; do.. patent, 
of France, equal to the combined wealth of Russia, | $3.70 a $3.90 ; spring, clear, $2 95 a $3.20; do. straight, 
Italy, Austria and Spain and $22,720,000 larger than | $3.60 a $3.85; do. patent, #3.85 a $4.10; do. favorite 
that of Great Britain. brands, $4.15 a $4.30; city mills, extra, $2.75 a $3 00 ; 
The exporis from the United States for the seven | “0., clear, $3.30 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70 ; 
menths ended First Month 31st amounted to $749,-| do, patent, $3.90 a $4.25. Rye Four. — $3.30 per 
472 465, and the imports to $367,175,925. barrel for choice Pennsy!vania. BucKWHEAT FLour. 
The Secretary of the navy has issued an order abol- | —$1.90 a $2.00 per 100 pounds, as gaa 
ishing the canteen on naval vessels or within the limits] | GRA1N.—No. 2 red wheat, 75} a 754c. 
of navy yards, naval stations or marine barracks. No. 2 mixed corn, old, 38} a 39c. 
The Senate has, after debate, adopted the McEnery No 2 white oats, clipped, 39c. 
resolution declaring the pvlicy of the Government in| Forerex.—The density of the population of London 
regard to the Philippines. The vote on its adoption | has been doubled since 1857. It 1s truly wonderful, 
was 26 to 22. says the Lancet, that its vast population of 6,291.667, 
Lord Charles Beresford visited the Chicago Board | located on only 693 square miles, should have in 1897 
of Trade on the 18th inst. amd in the evening was given | 80 low a death rate as 17.7 per 1000. This rate is not 
a banquet by the Commercial Club. He declared that | greater than a fair'y healthy rural district. England 
the possibilities of trade in China are limitless, and | well deserves the name she has received as the birth- 
that Great Britain, Germany, Japan and the United | place and home of sanitary science and practice. __ 
States were the four countries which would be most] In a recent treatise on alcoholism by Trull, it is 
benefited by opening up the country to trade, a con-| stated that in England 75 per cent. of all cases of 
diti n he thought was bound to come. pauperism are due to drink, and in Germany 90 per 
The Washington authorities have, it is said, deter-| cent. In Germany drink leads to 1600 cases of suicide 
mined to extend the jurisdiction of the United States | a year and supplies the lunatic asylum with 3000 vic- 
over the whole of the Philippine . roup as rapidly as | tims. — ; , ; : 
ible. The naval forces will be chiefly employed | President Felix Faure, of France, died on the night 
in this work. of the 16th inst. at 10 o’clock, of apoplexy, after an 
“ It is good news for this country,” says the Hartford | illness of three hours. . 
Courant, “as well as for the dependency immediately | _ On the 18th Emile Loubet was elected President of 
interested, that General John Eaton is to be Porto | France, to succeed Faure, by the National Assembly 
Rico's first Superintendent of Public Schools. It is | at Versailles. The vote stood: Loubet, 483; Meline, 
creditable to the ex-Commissioner of Education that | 279; scattering, 50. 


















600,000 a year, £1,400,000 more than the public revenue 
of the whole confederacy. 

There have been sixty cases of the plague in the 
Southern Kolar gold fields of Mysore, I ialaiten, and 
the coolies are panic stricken. 

What is known as the “ Bruce” meteorite is now on 
its way to the British Museum from Australia. It is 
said to weigh no less than four tons. 

Gonzala de Quesada, Cuban representative at Wash- 
ington, returned on the 16th inst., after a visit to Gen- 
eral Gomez and a tour of ten cities of Cuba. He re- 
ports that General Gomez believes that the period of 
reconstruction will be short, and that this country will 
soon realize that Cuba is capable of self government, 
and will withdraw her troops. He says that Gomez's 
attitude towards this country has been maliciously 
misrepresented. He denied that Cuba is in an unset- 
tled condition. “Your newspapers,” he said, “seem 
to make out that there is unfriendly feeling between 
the Americans and the Cubans, but that is not the case, 
I found the greatest harmony existing between Cubans, 
Spaniards and Americans wherever I went. Every- 
body is desirous of work. The fields are being planted 
and the oxen are at work. Everything looked cheer- 
ful and busy to me as I passed through the country. 
I met many Americans who were settling in the coun- 
try. Of course, what we are extremely anxious to ac- 
quire is American capital to open up and develop the 
country, snd in view of this great need, it is particu- 
larly unfortunate that there should be reports that the 
country is in an unsettled and inharmonious condition, 
for it keeps capital away from the island, where it 
might safely yo to its own and our advantage.” 

It is claimed, in a despatch from Kingston, that 
there is no yellow fever in Jamaica, nor has there been 
a case for more than a year. 

The American Agriculiurist estimates that there are 
75,000,000 horses in the world. Of these 38,000,000 
are in Europe, 17,000,000 in North America and 
9,000,000 in Asia. The mules and asses in the world 
are said to number 9,000,000. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpine Scuoor.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Instruction will be held on Sey- 
enth-day the 25th instant at 10 a. m. 

GEorGE M. ComFort, Clerk. 
















































































A meeting of the Friends’ Teachers Association will 
be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, Phila., Third Mo. 
4th, at 230 P. M. Subject, The teaching of English 
in Secondary schools, by Sarah L. Arnold, Superin- 
tendent of Primary schools, Boston. 












Receipts in aid of Dukhobortsi Fund to Sec- 
ond Month 21st, 1899. 

M.J.F.,$5; E.P.F.,$10; E. W., $10. J. M., $4; 
M. R. B., $5; R. D. M., $1; ‘‘ The Brethren Church,” 
Columbiana, Ohio, $10.10; Mennonite Congregation, 
Columbiana, Ohio, $19.02. 

Wm. Evans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St., Phila. 














Westtown BoarpDiInG ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLL1AM F. WickeRsHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





















Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLeEy, Sup’t. 


















Drep, at his home in Medford, N. J., on the twenty- 
seventh of First Month, 1899, CHARLES StoxEs, aged 
seventy-seven years. A beloved member and elder of 
Upper Evesham Preparative and Monthly Meetings. 










he is out there on the new fighting line. Reinforce-| _The Spanish Cabinet has decided to liberate the | The watchful and careful walk of this dear Friend, his 
ments of trained American teachers will be sent to him | Filipinos who have been deported to the Caroline and | abounding charity and humility, joined with great 
as speedily as possible.” Ladrone Islands, in order t» induce the Filipinos to | probity of character, made his ages an instructive 

A Chicayo syndicate owns a ranch in Texas which | release Spanish prisoners. one. He was a faithful upholder of the ancient princi- 





ples and testimonies of the Society of Friends. “ Mark 
the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.” 

, at Mancos, Colorado, Eleventh Month 18th, 
1898, Bensamin K. WerHeErIt, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age, formerly a member of Chester Monthly 
and Particular Meeting of Delaware County, Pa. 


contains 5,000 square miles. Its herds of cattle aggre-| ‘The Spanish Cortes met on the 20th. An uproar 
gate 120,000 head, besides 1,500 horses, and the calf | was created by Count D’ Alemanas, who denounced the 
crop branded in 1897 exceeded 31,000. Surprising as | Spanish management of the late war with the United 
it may seem, all the work of the ranch is done by 125 | States. Premier Sagasta defended the policy of the 
men, one man to every 24,000 acres. Government. ° ; 

An amendment to the Constitution of North Carolina,| | Switzerland’s greatest industry, the entertainment of 
limiting the suffrage, has been adopted by the Legisla- | tourists, has been officially computed to bring in £4,- 
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